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be staged such that the crane operator knows which container to pick
up next and where it needs to go.

As terminal use becomes more efficient through the use of informa-
tion and sophisticated logistics models, some of the peak demand and
resulting congestion as containers are drayed out onto the highway
can be alleviated. Indeed, the capacity of the roadway system to
handle outgoing containers would be one element of the simulation
models used to inform logistics decisions.

During the next 20 to 30 years, roads and highways will become
increasingly "smart"; that is, they will have electronics added to the
pavement or roadside that will allow traffic managers to continuously
monitor, and perhaps control, traffic volumes (TRB 1992). Thus, the
capacity of the highway system to receive the flow of container traffic
will one day be known in real time, and even this information will
become part of commercial transportation logistics.

The benefits of improved flow through the terminal depend on
better planning, and better planning depends on better information,
but ports face practical impediments to information sharing. Steam-
ship lines, for example, traditionally prefer to operate on a propri-
etary basis.

The institution of overarching coordinating groups among the port
users can facilitate information flows among competing interests.
This has been done at several ports. One example is the 'Virginia Port
Advisory Committee at Hampton Roads. This committee, which in-
cludes all maritime-related interests, is convened to ensure that lines
of communication are open and that all issues of common concern
are being addressed. Another such effort was the introduction of the
Freight Service Improvement Conference, which was created by the
Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.

Logistics alliances also suggest ways that competitors can agree to
share information for the mutual benefit of multiple parties (Bower-
sox 1990). In these alliances, manufacturers, shippers, and trans-
portation companies (sometimes even traditional competitors) align
services for mutual benefit. For example, a double-stack operation
by American President Companies (APC) between Ford plants in
Michigan and Mexico depends on the coordination of information
by the manufacturer, four railroads, and Mexican customs. APC
assembles and coordinates all the information necessary to pick up
and deliver parts between the two plants and to coordinate these
movements over four rail lines and on a just-in-time basis. This